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Art. VI. — The Spanish Revolution. 

When the Spanish Revolution broke out, the world was 
taken by surprise. Yet, when Queen Isabella was transferred 
from the pleasant watering-place of San Sebastian to the other 
side of the Pyrenees, people thought it the most natural thing 
possible, and only wondered that the event had not happened 
before. The saying that " nothing succeeds so well as suc- 
cess" thus had another illustration. 

There is a school of politicians — or shall we rather say of 
shallow talkers? — who, though utterly ignorant of the real 
springs of action, are never at a loss to understand the absolute 
necessity of certain successful achievements, whilst they are 
equally ready to dismiss, with a supercilious toss of the head 
and a deprecatory motion of the hand, the " sheer folly," as 
they call it, of. other enterprises, which " had not the ghost of 
a chance," — albeit the fact may be that triumph was almost 
within grasp, and defeat only the result of some calamity im- 
possible to foresee. These are the men who slavishly worship 
Victory, and mercilessly rail at the stoutest hearts and coolest 
heads, when an undertaking has failed. Politicians of the true 
stamp, warriors who have learned by dear-bought experience 
how often the best combinations are foiled by an accident or 
an unexpected defection, pass by such critics, not caring to 
reason with them. Those who know something of the ne- 
gotiations which preceded the pronunciamiento at Cadiz are 
aware of the greatness of the difficulties which had to be van- 
quished before that " Party Compact " was brought about which 
insured success as against the reigning dynasty. They are 
aware of the closeness of the game which had to be played, 
even after that compact was formed, in order to neutralize the 
reactionary portion of the army. And they understand, more- 
over, from the peculiar condition of Spain, as well as from the 
character of revolutionary movements in general, that the ques- 
tion as to the establishment of a republic, or a return to the 
monarchical system under some new form, will not be solved 
simply in accordance with what is called " the ripeness of a 
nation " for this or that form of government, — seeing that it is 
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generally possible, when once the popular forces are set adrift, 
to fashion out of them different political structures, according 
to the strength of the initiative displayed by various parties, or 
even individuals. 

That the Spanish rising was carefully prepared, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1868, by men who knew how to make use of 
the peculiar state of political parties in the Peninsula, admits 
of no doubt. On repeated occasions within the last few years, 
the insurrectionary attempts of some " Progressist " section, 
or of some dashing general of advanced Liberal opinions, had 
failed. The same ill success had attended the movements 
of the Democratic party, though of late it had rapidly and 
largely increased in all the more important towns, the capital 
included. In this condition of affairs Government had always 
the best of it. Narvaez and Gonzales Bravo, not to speak 
of the fine trio, " Father Claret, Sor Patrocinio, and Senor 
Marfori," were powerful only because their antagonists were 
split up by rivalries, partly also by differences of principle. 
The men of the so-called " Liberal Union " disagreed with the 
" Progresistas," — the " Progresistas " with the "Democrats"; 
and to make confusion worse confounded, a new party had risen 
up, striving to obliterate the very boundaries of the country by 
the establishment of an " Iberian Realm," — that is to say, the 
fusion of Portugal with Spain, under the House of Coburg-Bra- 
ganza. So that, in fact, there were moderate Liberals, clinging 
to the Bourbon dynasty, — advanced Liberals, some of them 
afraid of any dynastic change, whilst others looked to some 
foreign prince, say, the Duke of Montpensier, — then " Demo- 
crats," that is, in Spanish party nomenclature, Republicans, — 
and lastly, adherents to the idea of an " Iberian Union." 

This state of things enabled the Crown and the Camarilla to 
hold their own against successive comers. As each party, or 
fragment of a party, rose on its own account, it was easily sent 
back into nothingness, the popular element at large refusing 
to support these disjointed movements, and thus placing them 
practically at the mercy of the despotic ruler. 

It must be owned that a great deal of responsibility in this 
matter attached to the unbending rigidity with which some of 
the military leaders who acted apparently in the Liberal inter- 
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est were wont to regard their own immediate circle as the 
whole political world of the country. I know, on positive 
testimony, that, as late as the beginning of the year 1868, 
several attempts at bringing about concert of action between 
those whose evident advantage it would have been not to fight 
the common adversary single-handed remained utterly without 
result. Neither Serrano nor Prim, nor others of that stamp, 
were then ready for. a general union. The infatuation thus 
displayed was extraordinary, as any one not bereft of foresight 
must have seen that continued isolation could only produce an 
endless round of abortive attempts. But the infatuation exist- 
ed, owing to the harsh pride of sectional leaders and the fierce 
narrowness of military cliques. The Spaniards, it ought to 
be remembered, had until then been accustomed to work by 
strict party and even clique machinery, and their spirit had al- 
ways had a strong dash of jealous rivalry with the " next-door 
neighbor." This frequently gave them their impetus, but in 
course of time, with the increasing number of sections, it 
proved the main source of their weakness against the Crown. 

Those who had in vain endeavored to break the strange 
spell under which the majority of the military lay at last re- 
solved to work a cure by temporarily increasing the evil. Being 
informed of a new conspiracy, in what was supposed to be the 
Montpensier interest, they purposely created a void around it. 
They knew that it would thus necessarily fail, and they calcu- 
lated on its failure. They hoped that the very magnitude of 
the evil would prove its own remedy : and so it did. 

I may be allowed here to refer to the communication made 
by a Spanish leader, who has been frequently heard of since, 
to a few trusty Republican friends in London, in the early 
part of 1868. " In a few months," he said, " a number of our 
generals will most probably be arrested, — among them even 
Marshal Serrano, Duke de la Torre, whose former personal re- 
lations with the Queen are notorious. A new military move- 
ment, in the constitutional sense, is on foot. We have nothing 
to do with it ; we bide our time. Prim is not our man. But 
you will see that in a few months after that movement shall have 
been crushed there will be another movement, of greater impor- 
tance, in the Democratic sense. Our great towns are prepared 
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for that." He then went on to give more details, developing 
the whole plan as to the agencies to be employed, and even the 
probable time of the outbreak, — all of which was subsequently 
verified in the most marvellous manner. I well remember the 
doubts which prevailed at the time in the small circle of exiles 
above alluded to. But it all turned out correct. I may the 
more properly allude to this astounding prediction, as the words 
I have quoted were published in England two months before the 
successful revolution of September, — of course unheeded by 
the reading public, who considered it a wild speculation or 
windy braggadocio. I do not recollect a similar instance of 
exact political prophecy, except in the case of a confidential 
communication referring to the Sicilian insurrection of 1860, 
which ended in the expulsion of the Bourbons from Naples. 

It may at once be added here, that in July last, immediately 
after the suppression of the Montpensier movement, or what 
was believed to be his movement, it became known on good au- 
thority to a few proscribed leaders in London that a secret con- 
vention had been negotiated between the Courts of Paris and 
Madrid, according to which, in the emergency of a war on 
the Rhine, Queen Isabella was to send an army corps to Rome, 
so as to enable Louis Napoleon to withdraw his troops from 
there, and to strengthen his aggressive force in the direction 
of Germany. When first announced, this news was received 
with some incredulity ; but soon the foreign correspondents of 
several English, German, and Italian papers, of high standing, 
made explicit statements to the same effect. It was believed, 
even, that the intended exchange of royal and imperial visits 
at Biarritz and San Sebastian had been arranged for the pur- 
pose of placing the final seal upon the convention. By a most 
dramatic coincidence, the report of the insurrection at Cadiz 
arrived at the Spanish watering-place the very moment when 
Queen Isabella had ordered her carriage for her intended drive 
beyond the Pyrenees. That the news should have thus come 
in the nick of time has, perhaps, saved the French ruler from 
great embarrassment ; for it will be remembered, that, after 
Isabella had been compelled to fly, she spoke of Louis Napo- 
leon as her " august ally," which was clearly a reminder, 
though a fruitless one, as to what he was expected to do in the 
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interest of one whose services lie himself had claimed in the 
Roman affair. 

But to return to the causes which produced the decisive 
fusion, or rather coalition, of parties against the reigning dy- 
nasty. It was the transportation of a number of generals to 
the Canary Islands, and the 'expulsion of the Queen's own sis- 
ter and her husband from Spanish territory, that opened the 
eyes of the most infatuated to the necessity of a combination 
of forces. The wanton severity with which Gonzales Bravo 
treated moderate men, equally with the most thorough- 
going Republicans, helped the latter in a great measure to 
bring the chiefs of the army over to the anti-dynastic view. 
Gonzales Bravo was a renegade from the popular cause. 
Formerly a Radical, he showed, after his defection, the exag- 
gerated zeal and severity that usually characterize renegades, 
in his dealings with those whom he suspected of being "adver- 
saries of Government. He combined an absolutist regime of 
the sabre, after the fashion of his predecessor, — who " died in 
peace with all his enemies, because he had shot them all," — 
with an extraordinary subserviency to the Jesuit Camarilla. 
He out-Narvaezed Narvaez. He seemed ready to attempt even 
that coup d'Stat in the priestly interest, which the miracle- 
working nun, who had been branded and punished as an im- 
postor by a royal court of justice, had for a long time labored 
for, in conjunction with that strange clerical personage whose 
known life begins with the theft of a mule and a participation 
in the Carlist rising, and who afterwards rose to the dignity 
of Father Confessor to the Queen. 

To abolish by an illegal royal ordinance the " Secularization 
Law," which the Cortes, some fourteen years before, had car- 
ried out against the Roman Church, was the aim of this 
Jesuit intrigue.. It was an undertaking against which all the 
Liberal parties of the country, even the most timid and time- 
serving sections of them, were united in sentiment. The very 
men of the miscalled " Liberal Union " would not tolerate 
such a rSgime any longer. Pliant by character, they surely 
had not entertained a thought, until then, of overthrowing the 
Government. Office-seeking had been the main occupation of 
most of them. Nor had the Progressists, at least the dynastic 
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wing of that party, dreamt of a change in the reigning house, 
ill-requited as they had frequently been by the Court for the 
valuable services they had rendered it in difficult circumstan- 
ces. But now a change occurred ; and that it did occur in so 
radical a manner as we have seen is mainly the merit of the 
Democratic or Republican party. 

The military leaders would have been glad to use the Repub- 
licans simply as food for powder, and to conspire among them- 
selves with regard to the future constitution of the country. 
But the Republicans, together with a few of the Progressists, 
insisted, as a condition of their co-operation, on the previous 
adoption of a programme composed of three parts : " Over- 
throw op the Bourbon Dynasty ; proclamation of the Sover- 
eignty op the People ; Universal Suffrage and Constituent 
Cortes, as a means of establishing the future form of govern- 
ment." Under this banner, if borne in front of the various 
parties that intended attacking the Court, the Republicans 
declared themselves ready to make common cause with who- 
soever chose to take the field. There were long and laborious 
negotiations on the subject. Men came and went, approach- 
ing this and that leader, and conveying intelligence and 
propositions to quarters which outsiders might have thought 
could not possibly be reached. The time, doubtless, has not 
yet come for clearing up the whole procedure. Much re- 
mains shrouded in mystery, and will, perhaps, never be fully 
known. One thing is certain, namely : that General Prim, 
at that time, allowed assurances to be given in his name, in 
a Democratic sense. It was through a military friend, at pres- 
ent occupying one of the highest positions in the army, and 
who always had cultivated Republican connections, that this 
was done. Prim himself is supposed to have, in years gone 
by, — a long, long time ago, it is true, — formed part of a 
vent a, or revolutionary lodge ; and this fact was brought to 
recollection when it may have appeared likely to serve a pur- 
pose.' It was said, then, that the General had returned to his 
early Democratic ideas, that he was ready to play a part in the 
people's interest. His friend added, in a moment of excite- 
ment, a Brutus-like asseveration and conditional threat ; so 
that even Republican politicians, who had watched the career 
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of many a prominent man, and who were not easily deceived 
by assurances, entertained strong hopes of Prim's honest in- 
tention to act the part of a Washington. I may add, how- 
ever, that there were one or two who continued to entertain 
strong misgivings as to the " Democratic tendencies " to which 
the Count of Reus was said to have returned. 

The result of frequent conferences was, that the different 
sections of the Liberal and Democratic parties at last agreed 
to advance in parallel lines against the Bourbon throne, under 
the common programme of an appeal to the nation. Those 
who have in any way followed the details of the Revolution 
will have observed that in the first speeches of the several 
leaders, in their manifestoes and proclamations, in the decrees 
of the Revolutionary Juntas of all the towns that " pro- 
nounced," one after another, in the newspapers wherever 
the press had become free, the three magic phrases, " Over- 
throw of the Bourbon Dynasty," — "National Sovereignty," — 
" Universal Suffrage and Constituent Cortes," always appeared 
in identical terms. There was such a sameness of expres- 
sion, that, after the first few days, it almost palled on the ear. 
But the different parties required from each other these public 
pledges as a confirmation of the compact entered into. The 
ear was fatigued that the cause might gain. 

It was understood by those who had been parties to the 
agreement, that the leaders, on account of the great influence 
which they would wield by means of the army and navy, 
should refrain from expressing their individual views with 
regard to the future form of government. The Juntas, which 
in many towns were composed of uncompromising Democrats, 
strictly kept the Party Compact : they never went beyond the 
general formulas. It was reserved to the most prominent mil- 
itary leader — to a man who, from his calling, might have been 
expected to be most punctilious in matters of honor and good 
faith — to be the first to break through the convention by the 
public announcement of his desire to return to the monarch- 
ical system. This act of his was the more reprehensible, as 
the Provisional Government, or rather Ministry, had been 
formed solely in consequence of a transfer of power to Marshal 
Serrano by the " Superior Revolutionary Junta" of Madrid, — 
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a body which had started into existence several days before 
the arrival of the army in the capital. In that Junta the 
question was discussed as to whether it would not be advisable 
to keep the army altogether away from Madrid, lest its leaders 
should attempt, by its aid, to press heavily upon the decision 
of the nation. It would probably have been wise to frame a 
decree to the effect that the troops must not approach within a 
certain distance. The new political programme which had 
been adopted by the United Leaders fully warranted such a 
course ; for it could not reasonably be supposed that all the 
influential men of the army had been able, within so short 
a space of time, to imbue themselves with the new principles. 
It is a fact, that, at first, only one half of the troops made com- 
mon cause with the anti-dynastic revolution : the other half 
either opposed it by force of arms, or kept up a sulky attitude. 
For revolutionary purposes, even this state of things was more 
than sufficient : for, whenever an army is divided within itself, 
the civic element has ample room for the display of its energy. 
In the programme of the Republican party of Spain the " Abo- 
lition of the Standing Army" was known to be a prominent 
article. In its place a Civic Militia was to be established, — 
not on the Swiss principle, which proclaims the liability of all 
able-bodied men to service, but on the volunteer system. Per- 
haps it was impossible, in the face of the services rendered by 
a large portion of the troops, or rather of the officers in com- 
mand, to go at once to the length of disbanding the army ; but, 
at any rate, it would have been prudent to exempt the capital 
from their presence until the new form of government had 
been decided upon. 

With a view to conciliation, the Superior Revolutionary Jun- 
ta refrained from a resolution of this character. Even the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and which has been brought to 
the knowledge of the writer, was not mentioned in public, lest 
it should offend military susceptibilities. 

It was a fault to act in this over-considerate manner. It 
emboldened the leaders of the army to pursue a policy of their 
own. In the nature of things, nothing else could be expected. 
When men wield substantial power, only very few, of a nobler 
mould of character, can resist the temptation placed in their 
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way. The political school in which Serrano, Prim, and the 
other military leaders had been trained, was not one to ingrain 
in them a respect for the civic principle ; the more need was 
there to restrict their action, not merely by paper programmes, 
but by wise provisions in reference to the exercise of actual 
power. 

It will be remembered that the various feelers which the 
Provisional Ministry had put out in reference to a monarchical 
solution, and the plan attributed to it, of endeavoring to bring 
about such an issue by a so-called plebiscite, without a full 
and mature discussion in a Constituent National Assembly, in- 
duced the Superior Junta of Madrid, before it dissolved, to 
issue a strong protest against such a scheme. But no sooner 
had the Junta ceased to exist than the Provisional Ministers 
published a long manifesto, carefully prepared beforehand, in 
which, whilst acknowledging, as they could not but do, that 
" eloquent voices, invested with much authority," had declared 
for the Eepublican system, they nevertheless recommended a 
return to the monarchical regime. They added, that, " if the 
Provisional Government should deceive itself in its calculations, 
and if the decision of the Spanish people should be unfavor- 
able to the adoption of the monarchical form, the Provisional 
Government would respect the wishes which the nation, freely 
consulted in the exercise of its sovereignty, should have ex- 
pressed." 

Adherents of the monarchical principle have described this 
manifesto as a proof of the moderation and the faithful steward- 
ship of the men in power. Yet, in reality, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Spain have done nothing more nor less than that 
which the Provisional Government of the French Revolution 
of February, 1848, did, — only with this difference, that the 
Spanish Ministers expressed their monarchical leanings at a 
time when no popular demonstrations had yet taken place 
except in a Republican sense, whilst the French revolutionary 
ministers could only be induced with great difficulty to comply 
with the Republican desires of the people of Paris. I may be 
permitted to make a short digression here, in order to prove 
this point. It contains material, I believe, for an interesting 
historical parallel. 
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The current notion is, that the members of the French Pro- 
visional Government " proclaimed the Republic " without hesi- 
tation. In. reality, however, they debated for a long time the 
question whether anything of that kind should be done, and 
they at last agreed on a form of words which left the whole 
matter open for the decision of the electors. I have before me 
an exact copy of the original of that remarkable document, 
which, to judge from the handwriting, was drawn up by La- 
martine. The document, written at first in haste, amidst great 
commotion, has a great many erasures, alterations, blots, and 
so forth. The passage which bears on the point mentioned runs 
thus : " Although the Provisional Government acts exclusively 
in the name of the French people, and although it [ inclines ] 
towards the Republican form of government, neither the peo- 
ple of Paris nor the Provisional Government pretend to sub- 
stitute their own opinion for that of the citizens at large, 
who shall be consulted on the definitive form of government 
to be proclaimed by the sovereignty of the people." In the 
French text: " Bien que le Gouvernement provisoire agisse 
uniquement au nom dupeuple Franpais, et qu'il . . . . : pour 
le Gouvernement Republicain, ni le peuple de Paris ni le 
Gouvernement provisoire ne pritendent substiluer leur opinion 
d V opinion des citoyens, qui seront consultes sur la forme de- 
finitive du Gouvernement, que proclamera la souverainete du 
peuple." 

At the place marked with dots, there is, in the original, a 
large blot. One may fancy the reading there to be the word 
"faveur." In the margin there is the word " conviction." 
All this shows how vacillating and doubtful the majority of 
the Provisional Government originally were in their views. 
The masses outside were indignant at this hesitation. The 
exclamation, " Treachery ! " was heard ; and armed men pene- 
trated furiously into the assembly-room. Nevertheless, the 
draught of the manifesto was sent to the Moniteur in the 
form just described. Ledru-Rollin and Flocon, who had ener- 
getically demanded the proclamation of a Republic, refused 
their signatures. When the proof-sheet came back from the 
printing-office, the debate about the passage alluded to was 
reopened. It was settled by M. Cre"mieux taking up a pen 
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and writing the shorter phrase : " Government desires the 
Republic, provided ratification be given by the people, who 
shall be consulted immediately." (Le Gouvernement vent la 
Republique, sauf ratification par le petiple, qui sera imme'- 
diatement consulted) 

It was in this manner that thorough-going Republicans 
acted, of whom many held the opinion that the Sovereignty 
of the People is impossible without a Republic ; — in other 
words, that the Republic, the principle of popular sovereignty 
once adopted, is paramount to the mere numerical majority ; 
considering that otherwise the generation which exercises its 
sovereignty would commit political suicide, as well as a wrong 
against the freedom of subsequent generations. But the Span- 
ish ministers, contrary to the spirit of the demonstrations until 
then made, "proclaimed a Monarchy," — provided a ratifica- 
tion should be given by the people. 

Now all this may seem to be of small importance to those 
who assume that in every nation there is a clearly defined 
majority, which it is only necessary to determine by a direct 
appeal. Such a state of things may exist in an old-established 
community, in which the political education of the masses is 
of long standing, as, for instance, in free Switzerland, or in a 
young country, like the United States of America, which has 
made rapid strides through the enjoyment of almost absolute 
liberty. But in countries in which the buttresses of an ancient 
royal or aristocratical government are still left standing, though 
the superstructure may have decayed or been demolished, mat- 
ters are somewhat different. In nations of that kind it is 
generally possible to effect, alternately, contradictory political 
changes and solutions. Thus it was that England, for nearly 
a hundred years, could be tossed about between the most an- 
tagonistic systems. If we take the year 1640 as the starting- 
point of the Revolution, and 1746, the year of the Battle of 
Culloden, as a settlement for the hundred years following, we 
find that England passed from Stuart despotism into a Re- 
public, from the Republic into the Restoration, from the 
Restoration into a new Revolution, until at last that constitu- 
tional regime was founded which is at present on the road to 
demoralization. The changes were sudden and abrupt, and 
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the English, who now pride themselves on being the steadiest 
people in the world, had at that time on the Continent the rep- 
utation of being the most volatile and fickle. I believe it is a 
great mistake to suppose that " the changing temper of the 
nation" was always the cause of those transformations, — that 
is to say, taking the nation as a unit, or as a clearly pro- 
nounced majority. Vast political changes are usually not 
brought about by majorities. On both sides, active, organized 
minorities are of chief account, — whilst the masses are mainly 
floating material, with general tendencies, no doubt, one way 
or the other, though in some cases with scarcely any ten- 
dencies at all. On the question of Constitutional Monarchy 
or Republic, a great number of people, utterly unused to po- 
litical reasoning, have often no definite notions whatever ; and 
it quite depends on circumstances, or incidental events, or the 
strategy of far-seeing leaders, as to whether the one or the 
other form of government shall issue from the boiling caldron 
of popular commotion. Hence it is not immaterial what at- 
titude the chiefs of the movement, who are in possession of 
the substance of power, take up on those great questions ; 
for their inclination, even if moderately shown, may turn the 
balance. 

Let us consider France, a country which has passed through 
three popular revolutions since the end of the last century. 
France is in the main an agricultural country. Nearly three 
fourths of its population live in villages and hamlets, the 
remainder in the towns. The bulk of that agricultural popu- 
lation cannot, in spite of the exercise of suffrage which they 
have had since 1848, be said to be an active political element. 
They follow the impulse given to them, for the time being, by 
the Central Government. The only exception to this is to be 
found in the French Provinces of German origin, in Alsace 
and Lorraine, where education stands highest, and in certain 
Departments which are in proximity to the Helvetian Re- 
public. It is in the towns that political parties, properly 
speaking, are organized. There Orleanism and Republican- 
ism (the latter with its two main sections, the so-called 
" Blue" and " Red" parties, — that is, middle-class and social- 
ist republicanism) are established as distinct parties. Legit- 
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imism is wellnigh extirpated. It exists only among ci-devant 
coteries, among the old aristocracy and a portion of the higher 
clergy. Real living forces it has none; but if — say, by the 
aid of a foreign invasion — it could for a while re-obtain the 
mastery, it might make use of at least a part of the agri- 
cultural class, provided it disclaimed all intention of in- 
fringing on the changes which have been brought about to 
the advantage of the peasantry by the first Revolution. That 
is the only point on which the peasantry are tenacious, and 
with good reason. 

Thus it will be seen that the majority of the French nation 
are, politically, an inert mass. The towns are the real leaven. 
Universal suffrage places, however, the government of the 
country at the disposal of the agricultural masses, at least in 
outward form and appearance ; and he who knows how to 
make use of that scattered, unintelligent, but numerous class 
may succeed, as Louis Napoleon has succeeded, in getting the 
better of the intellect and the superior industry of the nation. 
It was through a surprise effected in the great towns by means 
of that army which is almost exclusively composed of peasants, 
and by previous bribery of the officers, that the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic overturned the free commonwealth. 

What I have just said is to the point in Spanish affairs. If 
every muleteer and peasant had been polled under Isabella II. 
on the question of the continuance of the Bourbon dynasty, 
that dynasty might have continued to this day. It is not in 
the nature of a despotism which crushes the intellect of a 
nation to produce a majority of clear-headed men ; else despot- 
ism would not be that bane to mankind which it undoubtedly 
is. The leaders of the Spanish Revolution, without waiting 
for the verdict of the majority, declared the Bourbon dynasty 
deposed ; and that declaration they assume to be final. Hav- 
ing done so, they might have gone a step farther, and added, 
that it is the natural, imprescriptible right of freemen not to 
be ruled by a family which transmits the right of governing 
its " subjects," as the right of owning estates, goods, and chat- 
tels is transmitted in private life. Had the Liberal Unionists 
and the Progressists thus joined hands with the Democrats on 
the question of popular self-government, Spain would have pro- 
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ceeded smoothly enough on the road of revolution. The old 
ruling house being ejected by common consent or acquiescence, 
and no new monarchical candidate being yet in the field, whilst, 
fortunately, even the agricultural class in Spain is accustomed 
to self-administration in communal affairs, matters would soon 
have assumed a perfectly quiet aspect, and Spain would have 
settled down into the status of a larger Switzerland, to which 
even now it has great resemblance in many respects. But it 
appears that the military leaders — Prim, before all, who evi- 
dently wishes to play a game of his own — hope to make use 
of the political inertness of the agricultural class, whilst hold- 
ing the army (one half of which, as I said, had to be beaten, 
intimidated, or coaxed into submission to the Revolutionary 
cause) as a rod over the towns. This crafty policy has 
already borne its evil fruits. In the very town in which the 
pronunciamiento of the present Revolution began, the forces 
of two contending parties have been placed in hostile, san- 
guinary conflict with each other. 

The question will, of course, be raised here, " Are the Span- 
iards ripe for a Republic ? " That question may be answered 
by a counter-question : " If they are not ripe for that, how 
should they be able to create a new constitutional monarchy 
out of the political Nothing, — a constitutional monarchy in 
which the people are, after all, supposed to govern themselves, 
whilst the sovereign is regarded as a mere ' crowned cipher' ? " 
But it will, perhaps, be said : " The Spaniards are a monar- 
chical people." To this we may object, that the classes which 
have made the Revolution have, at any rate, not shown them- 
selves very fanatically monarchical with regard to a special dy- 
nasty, namely, that of the House of Bourbon ; and if a nation 
once goes to that length, surely the royalist sentiment can- 
not any longer be strong in the abstract. The feeling of loy- 
alty towards a ruling house is a matter of long growth. That 
feeling once shaken, or entirely uprooted, the field becomes 
tolerably clear for a new form of government. History proves 
this in numerous instances. Examples may be found on both 
sides of the ocean. 

In its provincial and communal constitution, Spain has, 
moreover, preserved in a great degree the basis of self-govern- 
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ment. Royal and priestly absolutism, though weighing heavily 
on the nation, has not been able utterly to destroy the federa- 
tive and semi-republican spirit, which has found expression in 
the particular ground-laws of various provinces in the fueros 
and the ayuntamientos. " If you observe the Constitution, you 
are our rightful ruler ; if not, not." This maxim, formerly 
enacted and respected as a State law, has for centuries tacitly 
maintained its hold on the minds of large numbers of the 
Spanish people. Here we have at once a good substratum of 
democratic institutions. 

In more recent times — that is to say, within the last ten or 
twelve years — the old historical principle of self-government 
has received additional support through a Republican Prop- 
aganda actively carried on among the younger men of the 
learned classes, the students and young professors, as well as 
among the working-people and a considerable section of the 
middle class of the larger towns. There is no doubt that Bar- 
celona, Seville, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, Granada, Saragossa, 
Valladolid, Cordova, Murcia, Xerez, Reus, Ferrol, in fact all 
the chief towns, are in the main republicanized. The same 
holds good even with regard to a portion .of the middle and 
nearly the entire working class of Madrid. Barcelona, after 
the capital, the most important and most populous town, and, 
on account of its being the centre of Spanish industry, even 
more important in some respects than Madrid itself, is thor- 
oughly Republican. The Junta there was in vastly the major- 
ity composed of Republicans. Were it not, that, through the 
influx of French workingmen into Barcelona, a kind of split has 
already been introduced between the "Blue" Republican and 
the " Socialist" element, — a split by no means warranted by 
the general situation and development of Spain, — Republican- 
ism would be even stronger in the towns than it already un- 
doubtedly is. 

As to the country people, they would, in general, readily 
follow a republican impulse given from the cities, if such a 
government were once installed. To the agricultural mind, 
the Court has always been a far distant entity, whose doings 
little affected, if they did at all affect, the laborious life of 
the peasantry. As long as communal self-government is ex- 
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tended, or even respected, in its sphere of action, the peas- 
antry of Spain would be content with what is going on in 
the capital and the towns. In some provinces — just as in 
France, or in Germany — the very peasantry of Spain are im- 
bued with a crude, but effective, kind of republican notions. 
The provinces in the northeast of Spain have enjoyed a semi- 
democratic self-government — often encroached upon, but as 
often fought for and recovered — even under the Houses of 
Austria and Bourbon ; and in that part of the country, as well 
as in not a few districts of the South, it may be said that the 
population at large, towns-people and villagers, would fall in 
easily enough with the system that prevails in Switzerland. 

I say, " in Switzerland " ; for that example is, in the case 
of Spain, more to the point than the example of the United 
States of America. In physical geography, Spain has great 
resemblance to the Helvetic Confederacy, in so far as it is laid 
out in a mountain structure which strongly separates one part 
of the country from another, and offers mighty barriers to the 
spirit of centralization. There is the Cantabrian range, which 
forms a long line from west to east, with numerous transverse 
ridges stretching down to the Bay of Biscay, and with its sum- 
mits here and there reaching above the snow line. There is 
the great mountain range whose sierras divide Leon and Old 
Castile from New Castile and Estremadura, and whose labyrin- 
thine valleys are imbedded among gigantic masses of rocky for- 
mations. There is the Andalusian range, and, in the far south, 
the Nevada range, with some of its peaks rising to the altitude 
of eleven thousand feet. Besides these parallel ranges, there 
are, in the northeast, other mountain systems laid out in oppo- 
site directions ; so that, from this cause alone, there may be 
said to exist " different Spains," — a phrase, it is known, com- 
mon among the natives themselves. Add to this that the 
means of communication are yet somewhat scanty, and it will 
be easily understood, that, of necessity, there is a strong ten- 
dency to local and provincial self-rule, and that the spirit of 
Federation, rather than of strict Union, prevails. 

It is a feature of the Bepublican party in Spain ; but in the 
monarchical parties, so far as they are not upholders of absolu- 
tism, this Federalist trait is equally to be observed. When the 
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history of the nation is taken into account, this circumstance 
will not create any wonder. The kingdom was made up of va- 
rious realms, each of which preserved much of its ancient laws 
and habits. In race, also, the Spaniards bear the strong im- 
press of different origins. Whilst in the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of the North the descendants of the Celt-Iberians (them- 
selves the mixed progeny of a conquered and a conquering 
people) have preserved their peculiarities and their speech, 
which has no relation whatever to the Romanic idiom of 
Spain, the large residue of the nation has been successively 
influenced, governed, physically changed, by Carthaginians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, Germans (Vandals, Sueves, 
Alans, Goths), Arabs, and Moors. There are parts in which 
the Gothic infusion is distinctly marked in the -energetic fea- 
tures of the population, others in which the Arab and Moorish 
blood courses darkly through fiery veins. In speech, also, the 
Spanish populations, that is to say, the bulk of the popular 
classes of the various provinces, differ strongly. So that, alto- 
gether, it is but wise on the part of the Republicans — so long 
as these distinctive traits are so vivid, and the nation has 
not been brought closely together by better means of inter- 
communication — to keep to the Federative principle, with- 
out, of course, setting up any doctrine of State sovereignty 
which would destroy the cohesion of the Commonwealth and 
provoke internecine feuds. 

Perhaps, therefore, it would be more correct to say that the 
Spanish Republicans wish to establish National Freedom and 
Union under a system of extensive provincial autonomy. Dif- 
ferent nations have different wants. It will not do to " shear 
them all over the same comb," as the German saying has it. 
The peculiar circumstances of a case must be taken into con- 
sideration; upon them it will depend whether a larger or a 
smaller amount of provincial autonomy is possible and desir- 
able. The doctrine of Federalism, or of stricter Union, — for 
Centralization, on the mechanical, bureaucratic pattern, may 
at once be discarded as outside of all Republican theory, — 
is nothing in itself. Either has its value only in so far as it 
meets the requirements of a particular case, which has to be 
studied before the application is made. If that is done, it will 
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be found that an absolute theory, one way or the other, mostly 
fails, and that there may be circumstances in which the prin- 
ciple of National Union can be so blended with provincial or 
communal autonomy, or what others would call " Federalism," 
that it is preferable not to quarrel over a name, but simply to 
concert wise measures. 

Logically speaking, the Spaniards, after having tried hard to 
liberalize the Bourbons and to keep them to the observance of 
the Constitutional regime, which has, in outward form, existed 
for the last fifty-six years, are now driven, after the expulsion 
of the House of Bourbon, to stand on their own feet, and to do 
without the costly, oppressive, and, at best, superfluous, monar- 
chical machinery. It would probably require greater ingenu- 
ity, though of a very sterile nature, to establish a new royalty 
than to let things find their republican level. And why, one 
may ask, should people rack their brains to create that which, 
on the very theory of Constitutionalism, is to be a mere empty 
form ? An empty one, but a dear one ! This the Spaniards 
know too well from experience ; for the "War of Succession in 
favor of Isabella cost alone four billion reals ! Had Isabella 
turned out the most excellent of sovereigns, the question 
would still have been, why such enormous sums, from which 
vast masses of the people could have reaped benefit as regards 
education or other help in life, should thus be squandered for 
the sake of a hollow, unmeaning pageantry. 

I will not allude here otherwise than by a passing remark 
to the fact of much communal property, and property of chari- 
table institutions, having had to be confiscated in order to stop 
the gaps created by the financial mismanagement of the Crown, 
— nor to the fact of the very climate of large parts of Spain 
having deteriorated in consequence of a wholesale, unscientific 
system of disforesting, from which the monarchical regime 
mainly had the financial advantage. A fine, extensive, natu- 
rally fertile country, a very " Garden of the Hesperides," has 
thus been kept back in its development, and is at present quite 
underpopulated. It has not more than sixteen million inhab- 
itants. At the time of the Moors it was said to have already 
had twenty millions. Tarragona, Granada, Seville, at present 
with populations respectively of twenty thousand, sixty-five 
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thousand, and one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, 
are alleged to have then had each between two hundred and 
fifty and four hundred thousand. This may be an exaggera- 
tion ; still, it is impossible not to feel that royal maladminis- 
tration, under the House of Austria as under that of Bourbon, 
is the chief cause of the decrease in Spanish prosperity. 

Fortunately, the Spaniards have made great progress in rid- 
ding themselves of that priestly influence which, together with 
royal despotism, had crippled their energies in so deplorable 
a manner. Within the last thirty-four years they have effected 
two great revolutions, — irrespective of the one which has led 
to the ejection of the Bourbons, — at once in a political and in 
a religious sense. Massive blows were struck against the Po- 
pish hierarchy by the revolutions of 1834 and 1854. At the 
same time a new educational system was introduced, which 
the Court and the Jesuit Camarilla no doubt did their best, or 
worst, to hamper in every conceivable way, but which yet has 
conduced to the imbuing of the rising generation with progres- 
sive ideas. It is just this young generation, which has grown 
up in the schools since 1854, that leans decidedly towards the 
" Democratic," or Bepublican, party. The men at present in 
power know it well. Hence, when they proclaimed Universal 
Suffrage, — which they certainly did not do from any wish to 
benefit the Republican cause, — they fixed the age of twenty- 
five as the legal age at which the exercise of electoral rights 
should begin. Now the men between the 1 ages of twenty-one 
and twenty-five in Spain are notoriously, in their vast majority, 
of the Republican stamp ; those of the towns most certainly, 
and many in the country as well, since the better education of 
the last fourteen years has spread the light to some extent 
among the rising generation of villagers. But it suits the gen- 
erals better to take away the suffrage from that class of young 
men, though by the Constitution of 1812 the men of twenty-one 
years of age had it, and to put those young men into the ranks 
of the army, with strict " Articles of War" as a means of over- 
awing them. 

What Orense, the patriarch of the Republican party, who has 
for forty years agitated in the people's cause, — what Castelar, 
Garrido, General Pierrad, Pi y Margall, and the other popular 
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leaders aim at, is perfectly clear and comprehensible. Their 
programme is before the world : they wish to establish Spanish 
freedom under a constitution similar to that which the Swiss 
enjoy. The programme is so framed that no room is left 
for the overbearing ambition of a single man. They would 
have a National Assembly, from which the executive should be 
chosen, — the executive to remain constantly responsible to the 
representatives of the people. The Swiss have it so. It is, in 
my opinion, 'the true republican form ; whilst that other proce- 
dure, which places a President, elected by the community at 
large, in almost natural antagonism to the legislative assembly, 
is but too apt to lead to such deplorable issues as we have seen 
in Prance in 1851, and as have brought even the United States 
to a conflict between Congress and him who ought to be sim- 
ply the executor of the laws. Opinions on this point will, of 
course, differ. But it must be conceded on all hands that the 
men who propose such a constitution — and it is one, be it ob- 
served, that has proved effective in checking undue personal 
ambition in Switzerland — cannot be accused of harboring ego- 
tistical designs. 

General Prim, on his part, is a dark figure in Spanish poli- 
tics. Some who have watched him believe that he exhibited 
such hot haste in writing his " monarchical " letter to the 
Gaulois — a Paris paper of no standing, but which yet he 
dubbed " the Moniteur of the Spanish Revolution" ! — from a 
twofold motive. Knowing that the Republican party hold prin- 
ciples irreconcilable with great personal ambition, Prim is 
supposed to have hung out the monarchical flag either with a 
view of gathering around his own person the reactionary and 
Conservative-Liberal elements, or, if he himself could not at- 
tain to supreme power, of recommending himself, by such a 
course, to the future king, as the man who by his boldness had 
opened the royal path, and who therefore would have to be 
rewarded with a vested premiership. This may seem harsh 
judgment ; but it is nevertheless one which is now heard often 
enough throughout Spain. All the measures taken by Prim 
in the latter part of 1868 savor of a policy of usurpation, and 
are suspiciously suggestive of designs against civil liberty. 
The repeated demands of various municipalities to have the 
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troops distributed all over the country, both as a help and a 
means of security, were uniformly met by Prim with a refusal. 
He massed the troops near Madrid, thus keeping them from 
contact with the inhabitants of the more democratic towns, 
and holding them in readiness for an emergency, — that is to 
say, for the case of a great blow having to be struck. 

At the same time attempts were made to disarm the popu- 
lar classes, to gain over their trusted leaders, to take away 
from the civic militia positions which, in case of a governmen- 
tal coup, would be of importance. About forty-seven thousand 
guns were taken from the arsenals by the people of Madrid on 
the day of the pronunciamiento, — these arms being handed 
over to their present owners by the then Revolutionary Junta, 
as a means of upholding the civic cause until the institution of 
a regular government by the Constituent Cortes. After a 
short time the Provisional Ministers endeavored to get back 
these arms by offers of money ; and when this plan failed, 
they established " National Workshops," to which those only 
were admitted who gave up their arms. Since this scheme 
also had little effect, the Ministers attempted to provoke ris- 
ings of the poorer classes by suddenly reducing the wages of 
the workmen employed by the municipality of Madrid. It is 
a policy such as led,- in Paris, to the terrible street-battle of 
June, 1848, which raged for three days, when a misguided, 
suffering mass, secretly instigated, at least in part, by Bona- 
partist, Orleanist, and Legitimist agents, but partly also led 
by men who had the Republican cause at heart, was put down 
by measures of sanguinary severity, from which the mind turns 
away with sorrow. In the inquiry subsequently held on the 
events of June, it came out, by the testimony of honest men, 
that this terrible insurrection had been artfully instigated by 
a wicked conspiracy of Reactionists, among whom the hand 
of Louis Napoleon himself was afterwards traced.* I do not 
mean to say that the main elements of that insurrection were 
of a reactionary character : far from it. But such was the 
Macchiavellian art which had provoked it, that the Republican 
cause received a deep wound from those frightful events, and 

* See the letter of Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, dated London, June 22, 1848, 
to General Bapatel, in Louis Blanc's Revelations Historiques, Tom. II. p. 180. 
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after a short dictatorship of Cavaignac, the man of Strasbourg 
and Boulogne was raised to power by a strange combination of 
parties, all of which were in the end duped by him whom they 
had hoped to use as a mere temporary instrument. 

Months have elapsed, during which it has been pretty well 
proved that Spain can enjoy tranquillity and freedom in a 
kingless state. If now the harmony at first prevailing has 
been disturbed, it is owing to illicit machinations on the parfr 
of those who, by previous party compact, were to be simple 
guardians of the public peace until the meeting of the national 
assembly, and who agreed meanwhile to refrain from endeav- 
oring to exert any pressure upon public opinion, but who, 
unfortunately, have become faithless to this understanding. 
Nevertheless, the Eepublican leaders continue to cherish firm 
hopes as to the eventual issue. If they should deceive them- 
selves for the time being, — if that should happen which mani- 
festly goes against the grain of the best intellectual forces 
of the nation, — if a freedom-loving, industrious citizen class 
should for the moment be bowed down under a system of 
government founded upon violence, intrigue, and political in- 
capacity, it may safely be predicted that the new monarchy 
thus established would be constantly attacked, undermined, as- 
sailed openly and secretly in every way, until things should 
come round to a different solution. The responsibility for all 
this misery would then have to be laid at the door of a few 
men, who, from narrow views or ambitious selfishness, had 
not been able to rise to the height of the situation, and who, 
instead of following the glorious example of Washington, only 
played the part of Monk, — coming, however, two centuries 
too late. 

Revolutions, if prolonged, are apt to assume a kaleidoscopic 
character, the successive images being of a startling kind ; and 
prediction as to what will happen next thus becomes difficult. 
Under ordinary circumstances, parties generally move in 
clearly marked grooves; but in days of sudden change and 
turmoil it is frequently individual energy that determines 
action, while alliances the most unexpected are often formed, 
arising from the feverish eagerness of men to seize or resume 
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power which in an unguarded moment appears to come within 
their grasp. All this would seem to apply with double force 
to the case of Spain, where for many years past there have 
been such sudden "ups and downs" of revolutionary enter- 
prises, — enterprises, it is true, which until lately had aimed 
only at ministerial changes, whilst the events of September 
were heralded by a programme having the overthrow of the 
dynasty for its object. 

The reader will, however, perceive that the previous portion 
of this article, which was written in the middle of December, 
has given, so far, an accurate survey of the general position. 
In continuation, I may first refer to the result of the elections 
for the Municipal Councils. The Provisional Ministers at Ma- 
drid, feeling their way towards a monarchical solution, thought 
it best to begin by a reactionary move on a smaller scale, in 
order to test public opinion. They therefore, after having 
coaxed the Revolutionary Juntas, or local provisional govern- 
ments, into voluntary dissolution, proceeded to decree the 
abolition of the revolutionary Ayuntamientos, or Municipal 
Councils. It was necessary, they said, to constitute such com- 
munal authorities in a regular manner ; and in order to insure 
full freedom of election, they reappointed the municipal coun- 
cils which had existed under Queen Isabella. It was under 
the influence of these latter that the people were to choose 
their town representatives. It was hoped, of course, among 
the scheming monarchical politicians, that demonstrations in 
their interest would be the consequence. 

What has been the result? In the large cities all over 
Spain the Republicans obtained the victory. Madrid alone 
formed an exception. In Madrid Government influence was 
necessarily stronger; yet even there a mystery remains un- 
solved. On the voting registers of that city the names of 
some seventy-six thousand electors are inscribed. Of these, 
fifty-two thousand are known to have taken out their so-called 
" papers of identification," the production of which is neces- 
sary, in order that the voter may make his claim at the poll 
valid. Now the official record of votes showed only twenty- 
seven thousand names, of which the majority was reckoned on 
the side of the " Monarchical" ticket. The question is, What 
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had become of the remaining twenty-five thousand voters who 
had already taken the trouble of asking for their papers of 
identification? In a country which had for a long time en- 
joyed a regular constitutional life, that question would by this 
time have been fully investigated by some popular committee. 
But in Spain, though the civic sentiment is very strong, great 
perfection has not yet been attained in the use of the machinery 
of public meetings, deputations, committees, and the like. 

Republican candidates, at any rate, came out triumphant 
from the municipal elections in Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, 
Malaga, Granada, Cadiz, Xerez, Saragossa, and a great num- 
ber of other large towns. As was expected, the Republican party 
proved strongest in the South and the Bast ; less strong in the 
Northwest and the Centre. But as the first-named parts of the 
country have the densest' population, and are, moreover, most 
advanced in industry, the result is even more favorable than it 
seems to be. 

Also in a majority of the smaller towns there was a prepon- 
derance of Republican votes. In the smallest, only, the two 
parties were either balanced, or those opposed to a Republic 
were victorious. Had not the Government, whilst proclaim- 
ing universal suffrage, refused to confer the right of voting up- 
on the men between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five, 
who had possessed it under the Constitution of 1812, the re- 
sult of the elections for the Ayuntamientos would undoubtedly 
have been even more favorable to the Republican cause. By 
this rule nearly six hundred and fifty thousand men of the 
younger generation were disfranchised, the vast majority of 
whom may be said to incline towards the advanced popular 
party, owing to the better educational system introduced some 
fifteen years ago, of which they have had the first benefit. 

I have mentioned the Constitution of 1812. Perhaps it 
may be well to say a few words here concerning its character, 
in order to dispel the illusion which prevails very generally, 
that the Spaniards are now for the first time rising to a con- 
ception of representative government. 

" That Constitution," says Garrido, a stanch Republican, in 
his excellent work on " Contemporary Spain," has been justly 
called the Monarchical Constitution of the Latin race, which 
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adopted it as the revolutionary banner in Portugal, in Sicily, 
in Naples, in Sardinia, — proclaiming it, in 1821, in those vari- 
ous states, where it was only put down, as in Spain, by the 
European reaction of Absolutism. That Constitution remained 
the watchword of the Liberals until the French Revolution of 
1848, which gave to Democracy the Republican banner." 

I will not stop to inquire into the correctness of that much 
used and much abused expression, " the Latin race." Ethnol- 
ogists, and those who are versed in the science of language, 
know, that, though the Italians, French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese all speak idioms which may be described as daughters of 
the Latin, yet these nations are very dissimilar in descent, and 
have, in the course of history, been differently moulded by the 
incoming of other tribes. Had Garrido used the expression, 
" the Romanic-speaking nations," he would have been more ac- 
curate. — But to return to the political question. 

The Constitution of 1812 was the fruit of independent nation- 
• al exertion. It was matured during the struggle for the over- 
throw of a foreign master, and whilst a Spanish king was held 
captive by the invader. Its provisions remind us, in large 
measure, of the early constitutions of Spanish kingdoms which 
bore a representative character, arising partly from a demo- 
cratic source, partly from what may be called an " aristocratic 
parliamentarism," in a good sense. The following are the 
chief provisions of the Charter of 1812. 

The Nation is sovereign. It cannot be the patrimony of 
any individual or family. It frames, itself, the laws necessary 
for its own well-being. It delegates to the King the executive 
power. The King is irresponsible, but he can neither contract 
marriage nQr leave the territory of Spain without the authori- 
zation of the Cortes. The latter reserve to themselves the 
right and power of deciding questions of succession, of de- 
posing the King in case of incapacity, and of determining the 
kind of education to be given to the heir presumptive. The 
King's civil list is fixed annually. He appoints the ministers ; 
he declares war ; he concludes treaties of peace, though he can- 
not ratify them without the previous approbation of the Cortes. 
He cannot levy imposts without the Cortes. His decrees are 
incapable of execution until countersigned by a responsible 
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minister. The King has only a suspensory veto. A law three 
times voted by the Cortes has legal force without his sanction. 
He can dissolve the Cortes ; hut they meet in their own right 
once a year, and must continue in session at least three 
months. During their prorogation or dissolution, a standing 
Parliamentary Committee watches over the observance of the 
laws. That Committee is authorized also to convoke the Cor- 
tes, if it judges the country to be in danger. 

Furthermore, the Cortes together with the King form the 
legislative power ; but there is only a single chamber. Every 
Spaniard of the age of twenty-one is a primary elector. The 
members of the Cortes must be at least twenty-five years of 
age. By the organic electoral law every Spaniard who after 
1830 shall be unable to read and write is deprived of the right 
of voting. The King takes an oath to observe the Constitu- 
tion. If he breaks it, the people are no longer held to obey 
him. The right of insurrection, in case of a despotic act of 
the ruler, was thus formally acknowledged, in accordance with 
the well-known ancient formula of the Constitution of Aragon. 

That Constitution of 1812, so large in its spirit, and more 
liberal than any of the then existing constitutions of the other 
countries of the Old World, England not excepted, was, in the 
words of Garrido, " discussed and proclaimed with a majestic 
calmness by the legislators at Cadiz, amidst the sound of 
hostile cannon thundering at their gates, and whilst a people 
in arms drove the army of Napoleon, until then victorious 
throughout Europe, back toward the frontier." 

I need not dwell here upon the treachery with which Ferdi- 
nand VII., after having re-obtained, through the exertions of 
the nation, a crown that had fallen from his head, requited the 
donors by declaring all the acts of the Cortes unlawful, abol- 
ishing the liberal Constitution, restoring the Jesuit establish- 
ments, banishing, imprisoning, transporting, and executing 
those who defended the new fundamental law, — in a word, 
by running riot in despotic ingratitude. 

The Charter of 1812 remained, nevertheless, the symbol of 
the advanced popular party, so far as this had not begun to 
turn definitely towards the principle of government for and by 
the people, that is, Eepublicanism. Under the watchword of 
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the " Constitution of 1812," Biego rose in 1820, taking as his 
opportunity the disinclination felt by the troops to be shipped 
for America, there to reduce former Spanish colonies once more 
under the Bourbon rule. That movement of Riego's, it will be 
remembered, succeeded for a time. The King had to take the 
oath to the people's cherished Charter. The press was freed 
from its worst shackles. A National Guard was intrusted with 
the protection of the re-acquired liberties. A general amnesty 
was proclaimed, and at Valencia alone some fourteen hundred 
prisoners for political or anti-Romanist offences were released. 
The tribunal of the Inquisition fell. The property of the un- 
holy Fraternity was confiscated and added to the Desamor- 
tisation Fund of the State. Together with entailed estates, 
religious orders and monasteries were abolished, with the ex- 
ception of fourteen establishments of monks. A tax likewise 
was laid upon the tithes of the clergy. 

It is reckoned that there were at that time some one hundred 
and forty-eight thousand clericals of all kinds, whose property 
amounted to eighteen milliards and seven hundred and fifty 
million reals. No wonder the Roman Church exerted all its 
power to get rid once more of this obnoxious order of things. 

Shall I recount how, on the restoration of the Constitution 
of 1812, so-called " Apostolical Juntas " — that is, reactionary 
committees composed of priests in alliance with robbers and 
smugglers — were set up on the frontiers of Portugal and 
France, where they endeavored to organize rebellions under 
the Popish and Absolutist banner, " in the name of the captive 
King " ? Shall I bring to recollection how, in consequence of 
the resolutions of the Congress of Monarchs at Verona, a re- 
actionary movement was at last carried out, in 1823 - 24, by a 
French army of invasion, under the command of the Due d'An- 
gouleme, when a clique of priests and "serviles," ultra-roy- 
alists or manalos, joined to the lowest and most ignorant rab- 
ble, destroyed the work achieved by the Liberals, and indulged 
in such horrible acts of barbarity against the latter that even 
the French invaders stood aghast ? In 1824, in the single 
month of August, six hundred executions for political offences 
took place. In September of the same year there were eight 
hundred more victims. In October, an additional twelve hun- 
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dred were sacrificed. That " White Terror " cut deep into the 
flesh of the Liberal party. 

Together with the Constitution of 1812, the Liberal law con- 
cerning the Ayuntamientos, which had been introduced just 
previously to the reactionary French invasion of 1823, was also 
overthrown, or at least greatly modified. As I have referred 
to the recent municipal elections, on account of their having 
been in some sort a prototype of the subsequent political elec- 
tions, it may be useful to give some details of the measure of 
1823, taking as a guide the account given by Garrido. 

According to him, local self-government, such as was de- 
creed, or rather restored, in Spain by the law of February 3, 
1823, concerning the Ayuntamientos, confers upon the com- 
munes and the provinces an extraordinary degree of autono- 
my. The Ayuntamiento, or municipal representation, votes the 
budget and ordains the expenses for all matters within its 
district. Its sessions are public, and are announced before- 
hand. There is an obligatory session every week in the com- 
munes of one thousand inhabitants, or less ; two sessions in 
those whose population numbers two thousand or upward. 
The Alcalde, or Mayor, is chosen for one year. The Council- 
lors (Regidores) are annually renewed to the extent of one 
half of their number. The Councillors and the Provincial 
Deputies are re-eligible only after a lapse of four years. Of 
the Ayuntamiento, and of the Provincial Deputation, which 
holds some control over it, no individual of the clergy, and no 
man holding an office which is dependent on the central gov- 
ernment, can be a member. 

The law referred to establishes the principle of the invio- 
lability of the private dwellings of the citizens. Those dwell- 
ings cannot be entered by Government officials, except in the 
presence and with the consent of the Alcalde. The Ayunta- 
miento draws up the voting registers ; it forms preparatory 
commissions in the matter of state elections ; it enlists men 
for the army, the navy, and the militia. The Alcalde may 
call out the militia, if he judges it necessary, whilst the chiefs 
of that body are not allowed to do so without his permission. 

The Provisional Deputation is an authority superior to the 
Ayuntamiento. To it the provisional budgets are submitted. 
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It decides with regard to public works within the province. 
To the Deputation and the Ayuntamientos together belongs the 
duty of denouncing to the national parliament any acts con- 
trary to the Constitution. The Minister may suspend an Al- 
calde and an Ayimtamiento, on condition of submitting the 
matter to the Cortes, who give their final decision without ap- 
peal. In case of a suspension, the supplementary Alcalde and 
Councillors, who are returned for that emergency at each mu- 
nicipal election, take the places which have temporarily be- 
come vacant. 

The "Political Chief," or provincial governor, represents 
the state at large to the Deputation, of which he is chairman ; 
but he has no other powers than those which the Deputation 
confers upon him ; and he is bound to execute the decisions 
of that body. Finally, the Alcaldes and their adjuncts exercise 
the function of justices of the peace. No cause can be brought 
before the ordinary tribunals, unless the complainant has pre- 
viously presented himself before the Alcalde, who administers 
justice gratuitously. 

It will thus be seen that the basis of local administration in 
Spain was sound ; and though later governments of successful 
military adventurers frequently tampered with the municipal 
constitution, the substance of communal self-government was 
generally preserved through good and evil times. The health- 
ful influence thereby exercised on the political life of the nation 
is clearly traceable. 

Beaten down by superior foreign force in 1824, the Liberal 
party regained some strength after the French Revolution of 
1830, an event which had the effect of temporarily bringing 
England and France — now both constitutional powers — more 
closely together. The " Quadruple Alliance," formed between 
them and the two states of the Iberian Peninsula, was the ex- 
pression of that new order of things, as regards foreign re- 
lations. In the mean time, whilst the struggle between the 
"Carlists" and the "Christinos" was fiercely raging on dy- 
nastic grounds, efforts were made by the Liberals to recover 
the constitutional privileges which had been lost under Ferdi- 
nand VII. The Estatuto Real of 1834 was the first step in 
that direction. It was said by the Moderate party to " keep 
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the proper middle course between Absolutism and Democratic 
extravagance " ; but, in fact, it was far behind even the French 
Charte, which placed representative government on a basis so 
narrow as to become a mere clique affair. The right of suf- 
frage, under the Constitution of 1834, was of the most re- 
stricted character. The deputies were denied all initiative. 
An upper house was formed, nominated by the Crown, and 
having an hereditary character. The censorship of the press 
was left in force. 

All these were measures that necessarily offended the better 
class of Liberals. Hence a division arose between what were 
now called the Moderados (Conservative Constitutionalists) 
and the Progresistas (Liberal Constitutionalists), — a division 
that had already threatened to break out some fourteen years 
before, but which was smoothed over for a time in consequence 
of the catastrophe of 1823, and the subsquent ten years of 
exile which many Liberal leaders, both Moderados (Conser- 
vatives) and so-called Exaltados (Radicals), had been com- 
pelled to undergo. 

The Constitution of 1834 did not prove a practicable one. 
After two years of incessant risings, it fell by a coup de main 
successfully carried out at La Granja by a regiment that had 
been gained over to the advanced Liberal cause, the Queen 
Regent being surprised in the dead of night and compelled 
to acknowledge once more the Constitution of 1812. The na- 
tional assembly, now convoked, adopted, however, a modified 
project, which in many respects showed a considerable devia- 
tion from the Charter of Cadiz, in the name of which so many 
gallant men had sacrificed their lives. A Senate, or upper 
chamber, was introduced. The House of Deputies was elect- 
ed on a property qualification which disfranchised a number of 
those who had enjoyed the suffrage under the Constitution of 
1812. The members of the Senate, elected on a higher prop- 
erty qualification, were returned for nine years ; those of the 
second chamber for three. Each electoral college had to pre- 
sent to the Crown three candidates for the Senate, and the 
Crown thereupon made its selection. The right of veto and of 
dissolving the Cortes was, moreover, conferred upon the Crown. 
The best part of that Constitution, which, with all its defects, 
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was still one of the most liberal at that time in existence on 
the Continent, consisted in the restoration of the privileges of 
the Ayuntamientos. The Court yielded an unwilling assent, 
waiting eagerly for the first opportunity to overthrow even that 
modified charter. 

It would lead me too far to record the successive changes in 
the composition of ministries and in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, — changes always brought about, more or less, by 
military agency in connection with popular risings. Sometimes 
there was an approach made anew towards the principles of 
national sovereignty, as enunciated in the great Charter of 
1812. Sometimes the fundamental law, as elaborated under 
ministers like Narvaez, after the overthrow and flight of Bs- 
partero in 1843, was nothing but a thin disguise of arbitrary 
royal power. Thus, in the Constitution of 1845, the expression 
of national sovereignty was struck out ; the National Guard 
was abolished ; the right of the Cortes to convene under cer- 
tain circumstances without a previous decree of the Crown was 
declared null and void ; trial by jury for press offences was 
replaced by judicial proceedings before a royal court of justice ; 
the organization of the Senate was remodelled after the pattern 
of the French House of Peers ; the sovereign was declared in- 
dependent of the Cortes in the contraction of marriage ; and 
the right of parliament to give a decision on questions of 
princely minority and dynastic succession was entirely abol- 
ished. 

In all those struggles — and here I come back to what I 
stated in my reference to the recent elections for the Ayunta- 
mientos — it generally turned out that the people resented far 
more deeply any encroachments on their municipal privileges 
than on the strictly political parts of the Constitution. In this 
lay the weakness, but also the unfailing source of strength, of 
the party of progress, and of those who aimed at a democratic 
transformation. The municipal privileges being of a mixed 
communal and political character, the tenacity with which all 
classes of the people clung to them continually aided in oblit- 
erating the evil effects of the defeat which Liberalism had re- 
peatedly suffered in the larger state contests. No wonder that 
those who hold power at present in Madrid began their reac 
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tionary game, by feeling their way on the Ayuntamiento ques- 
tion, whilst attempting at the same time to break the spirit of 
the great towns by insurrections artfully fostered in the man- 
ner that was practised at Paris, in June, 1848. 

The cosas de Espana are proverbially peculiar. Hence 
it has happened that the victory gained by Government arms 
over the Republicans at Cadiz, as well as at Malaga, and the 
disarmament carried out in several of the larger cities of the 
South, has by no means had the expected result of cowing the 
Democratic party. The political elections which followed 
those for the Ayuntamiento s have proved this. Any one not 
given to illusions must have seen from the beginning, that, in 
a country just issuing from an oppressive rule, and in which the 
provisional revolutionary power was still held by men with 
more or less openly avowed monarchical views, in a country 
the bulk of whose population consists of a peasantry that had 
for a considerable time been politically disfranchised, it would 
be impossible to bring together, by universal suffrage, a clear 
Republican majority of deputies. All that Prim, Serrano, 
Olozaga, and the other leaders were able to do to the disadvan- 
tage of the Democratic party they have done. In the South 
their agents accused the adherents of Republicanism of being 
" Communists," or masked tools of the ex-Queen. In the 
North they raised the cry of an impending " Carlist " insur- 
rection, which was to break out under Democratic guise. 
Now in times of revolution people generally become credulous 
to an extraordinary degree, the weaker characters being un- 
able to preserve coolness of judgment after the sudden shock 
they have received by a violent change that unsettles a well- 
known existing order. 

The fact of the elections having, however, resulted in the 
return of some seventy or eighty deputies of clearly Republi- 
can tendencies renders it probable, that, under a different 
composition of the Provisional Government, the Democratic 
cause would have had a far larger representation in the Cortes. 
Still, as it is, the presence of nearly eighty men of that stamp 
in the National Constituent Assembly is a phenomenon not 
to be underrated, when we remember that they mainly repre- 
sent the best intellectual forces, as well as the most advanced 
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industry of the country. The Republicans know, moreover, 
full well, that, if only the leaders of the army could make up 
their mind to let the de facto Republican state of things, which 
has existed during nearly five months, be constitutionally 
fixed, even the so-called monarchical majority of the new Cor- 
tes would not offer an objection, and that the country at large 
would be equally satisfied. It is only under the fostering care 
of Serrano, Prim, and Olozaga, that the agricultural mind, 
combined with the military element, could give Spain the 
phantom of a new King. The consciousness of this fact con- 
fers upon the Democratic party greater influence than it would 
seem to possess from its numbers. 

Irrespective of the uncompromising Republicans, there are 
reckoned to be in the new Cortes upwards of thirty " Demo- 
crats " of that moderate or trimming type to which belongs 
Seiior Rivero, since his defection from the simple Republican 
flag by which he formerly stood. It may be safely said, that, 
if his party could be brought back to the Republican connec- 
tion, some of the more advanced " Progressists " would follow 
in their wake. In that case, the prospects of the American or 
Swiss party, if I may call it so, would immediately brighten. 
The " Progressists " themselves reach the number of about one 
hundred and twenty ; but they are split up, as regards the 
monarchical programme, by the same divisions as are known 
to exist among the provisional leaders, who have different 
princely candidates in petto. Then there are the " Liberal 
Unionists," mainly Monarchists of the Montpensier party, 
numbering about seventy ; and, lastly, some twenty-five " Car- 
lists" and " Neo-Catholics," that is, priestly fanatics. 

It was between the moderate Democratic and the Republi- 
can candidates that the choice for the office of President of the 
Constituent Cortes lay. The moderate Democrat was elected 
by a large majority, though his own party, as has been shown, 
is numerically wellnigh the smallest. This proves that the 
Monarchists, in spite of their alleged overwhelming influence, 
considered it necessary to conciliate a parliamentary and po- 
litical section, which, if joined once more to its former asso- 
ciates, would practically command the situation. It is one 
more proof that in epochs of revolution a comparatively small 
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number of men may sometimes turn the balance of a nation's 
future. This may be a humiliating confession ; but wherever 
a people have not had the advantage of enjoying free political 
institutions for some time, there the initiative of energetic 
minorities, answering to larger currents of general, yet ill-de- 
fined tendencies, will always be able to achieve startling suc- 
cesses. 

It is difficult to prove clearly, but I believe there is good 
ground for assuming, that the artful scheme by which the peo- 
ple of Cadiz, Malaga, and other towns, were driven into open, 
but ill-organized insurrection, or brought to the verge of an un- 
timely rising, was in connection with a crafty plan which had 
in view the introduction of a Montpensier monarchy by a mili- 
tary coup d'etat, to be carried out before the elections for the 
Constituent Cortes had taken place. That plan, to my knowl- 
edge, is attributed to Marshal Serrano and his entourage by 
men who do not lightly give an opinion on such matters. If 
this statement, which oomes from a very good source, is well 
founded, it would form a curious commentary upon the ex- 
clamation made by the same soldier at the opening of the 
Cortes, when, to the cry of " Long live the Republic ! " he 
replied : " To-day only one cry ought to be uttered : ' Long 
. live the Sovereignty of the Constituent Cortes ! ' " 

Men of his stamp cannot, however, be expected to be over- 
nice and very consistent in their utterances. That beau 
sabreur, one of the early paramours of the Queen, has already 
served many causes. At first an adherent of Espartero, it was 
he who, in 1843, chiefly contributed to the downfall of that 
well-meaning, but somewhat irresolute and cunctatorial Pro- 
gressist leader. To describe the various political changes Ser- 
rano afterwards went through would tax the patience of both 
writer and reader. On what is the talk of all Spain, whenever 
his name is mentioned in connection with the royal family, I 
will not dwell. The irony of circumstances has placed this 
same man at the head of a government which is founded on 
the distinct programme of the expulsion of all members of the 
House of Bourbon. 

Of Prim it is believed that he favors the candidature of the 
Duke of Aosta, King Victor Emmanuel's second son. I have 
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had the contents of a letter to that effect communicated to me, 
which may be said to have been inspired by Prim himself. I 
should not be astonished, however, if General Prim had some 
more ambitious project than that of becoming the major-domo 
of a half-witted young prince. Prim is evidently of that ma- 
terial out of which usurpers are made in troublous times. 
Having risen from the lowest ranks, he aims high, — if that 
ambition can be called " high " which has no nobler object 
than to exalt one's own person. The origin of Prim, strange 
as it may sound, is not certainly known. It has been gravely 
put forth by painstaking writers in encyclopaedias of consid- 
erable authority, that Prim is a German by birth, the son of 
a certain Julius Priiss, a tax-collector at Klotze,in the Prussian 
Altmark, — that he was born in 1811 at Tangermiinde, — be- 
came a deserter from the army, — and then, changing his name 
to Prim, enlisted in Spain. At any rate, there is some ob- 
scurity in regard to his early life. Once in the ranks of the 
Spanish army, he soon distinguished himself by bravery. From 
1842, we see him in turn a military leader, — a deputy in the 
Cortes, — a political prisoner and exile, — Captain-General of 
Porto Rico, where he aided in suppressing a negro rising in 
some of the Danish possessions, which brought him the rank 
and pay of a Danish general, — then, during the Crimean War, 
for a short time in Turkey, — afterwards in Mexico, — more 
recently the leader of an unsuccessful insurrection, which, 
however, made his name more prominent, until he has turned 
up in this last revolution as the most prominent figure. He, 
too, has served many causes. Certainly it was not always for 
true liberalism and human rights that he drew his sword, 
whatever may be his personal valor and his popularity with 
the army. His ambition being known to be very great, some 
of the more diplomatic Democrats thought they might gain 
him over to their cause by holding out to him the prospect of 
the office of President. The negotiations necessarily failed ; 
and perhaps it is as well that it should have been so. Prim, 
as the accepted leader of the Democratic party, would be even 
more dangerous to the cause of freedom than as the opponent 
of Republicanism. The history of the French Republic of 
1848 may suggest a parallel. 
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However, both Prim and Serrano are too fond of their aris- 
tocratic titles and other court frippery not to have shown their 
preference for a monarchical regime at an early stage of the 
present revolution. They are well aware, too, that one of the 
first results of a Republic in Spain would be the abolition of the 
standing army, and the introduction of a militia system, which 
would cut the ground, as it were, from under the feet of mili- 
tary pretenders. Now to Prim the army is everything ; hence 
he would never accept a programme such as the Republican 
leaders insist on. This consideration alone suffices to make 
such an alliance impossible, except on the tacit understanding 
that Prim may break any pledge, as he has violated the party 
compact formed between the Liberal Unionists, the Progress- 
ists, and the Republicans, before September last. 

A few words remain to be said upon the ghastly occurrence 
at Burgos, which was due to clerical fanaticism. This revolu- 
tion had begun, so far as the people were concerned, in a very 
mild manner, — no deeds of revenge, or even of severe justice, 
having been done by those who had suffered so long under a 
galling yoke. It was reserved to priestly fanatics to startle the 
world by a hideous act of inhuman bloodshed. The clergy in 
Spain look with an evil eye upon the growing spirit of enlight- 
enment. The principle of religious equality, which has for the 
first time made its appearance in Spain in the present revolu- 
tion, is distasteful to them in the extreme. Confiscations of 
Church property, decrees restricting the number of conventual 
establishments, and of the clerical order in general, there have 
been many during the present century. Each Liberal move- 
ment grappled with that important question. Still, even the 
Constitution of 1812 proclaimed the Roman Catholic religion 
the State religion, not containing a word of toleration for 
other creeds. It was only in 1854, when the privileges of 
the clergy were t so much restricted, that the law was abol- 
ished which enabled Government to practise persecution 
against those who professed a religion different from that of 
the state. 

The Revolution of September, 1868, placed the religious 
question on a broader ground. The watchword of the ad- 
vanced popular party now became : " Equality of Right for all 
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Creeds ! " Legally, matters are not yet settled in that respect ; 
but practically, the restrictions hitherto existing have been 
given up by those in power, on account of the strength with 
which the Liberal current has set in. All this is a sore griev- 
ance to the monkish fraternity ; and they seem to have thought 
that it was time to give the " godless revolutionists," who 
would do away with all religious persecution, .a serious warn- 
ing. The effect of that outrage at Burgos will, however, be 
little to the advantage of Ultramontanist reaction. In a po- 
litical sense, the Spanish Revolution may yet undergo many 
shocks and counter-shocks, but one thing is certain : that 
the days are gone by, when Spain, with all its successive 
Liberal risings, and with all the curbs that had latterly been 
placed upon the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, could 
still be said to be in toleration of other creeds far behind 
Turkey. 

Karl Blind. 



Art. VII. — 1. The First Principles of Observational Seismology. 
By R. Mallet. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. London. 1862. 

2. Untersuchungen uber das Phanomen der Erdbeben in der 
Schweiz. Von G. H. Otto Volger. 3 Theile. Gotha. 
1857. 

3. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By MM. Zurcher and Mar- 
golle. 8vo. Philadelphia and London. 1869. 

The titles placed at the head of this article indicate three as 
characteristic books as could be selected from among the mass 
of publications devoted either to earthquakes alone or to earth- 
quakes and volcanoes conjointly. In the last one on the list 
we have a fair specimen of a class of books which are becom- 
ing quite common, which mostly originate in France, are trans- 
lated in England, and are reprinted here, and which, while 
pretending to be scientific, are, in reality, as far from having 
any claim to that character as possible. The principle on 
which these books are got up seems to be this : A number of 
showily designed and elegantly engraved wood-euts are manu- 



